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Lord “tis Guod for Us to be Here 


(To the Sacred Heart of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament.) 

In truth a lowly, hidden God thou art, 

Thy people’s Lord and God and Guard and Treasure. 
In narrowest shrine thrones lovingly thy Heart; 

The narrowest bounds hide riches thine past measure. 
And O, how stilly still is all about Thy throne, 

How far removed from din of worldly traffic; 
Thy courts are empty oft, and all alone 

Art Thou, Sweet Lord, Thou King of realms seraphic. 


Alone?—forsooth not so! for all unseen 

The Angels kneel round Thee in awe and wonder; 
A flood of glorias ’mid the silence streams 

As though the floor of heaven were rent asunder. 
Far better they the mystery know to prize; 

What joy unto this garish world is given, 
That God should bide with us in deep disguise, 

And by His presence make our earth true heaven. 


O hidden God! who so hast loved this earth, 
That more than heaven thou seem’st our earth ‘to treasure, 
That we, aband’ning things of fleeting worth, 
Might find in thee our love and joy and pleasure. 
Does not Thy light for us alluring burn? 
Just as of yore on nightly waters gleaming, 
Thy figure loved St. Peter could discern, 
We find thee here, by thy love’s quenchless beaming. 


So soft, so sweet, it becks to come to Thee; 
It calls unto the banquet—to the fountain— 
Where Jesus sits and waits all lovingly 
To welcome us, as once upon the mountain, 
In evening’s gloaming, wearied, weak, and worn, 
Still welcomed He the children crowding round Him; 
The Twelve, mistaken zealous, would have torn 
Them from Him—knowing not what ties thus bound Him. 


Still tinkle now those words like silvery bells 
“Ye little souls, come to my Heart’s embraces; 
Come souls that mourn—my love all clouds dispel; 
Come broken hearts—drink hope-inspiring graces; 
Come lone and ’lorn—I wept like you alone; 
Here I abide, to wait for those who labor— 
For all who ’neath some dragging burden moan; 
Come—see how good it is to share my Thabor!” 


—Augustine Zeller, C. Ss. R. 
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THE LESSER SANEDRIMS 





Cities. When speaking of the cities of Palestine in the time of 
Christ we must distinguish between the cities in which the Greek or 
heathen spirit had gained the upper hand, and those which remained 
Jewish in sentiment and population. We are speaking only of the 
latter. In these again the form of government, or city-council, varied 
according to its history and political importance. These cities are often 
designated as “mother” and “daughters.” Here is an instance of this. 
In the first Book of Machabees (V, 8), the English text tells us that 
Judas “took the city of Gazer and her towns.” Now the corresponding 
Greek text runs: “He took the city of Gazer and her daughters.” Read 
a little further down in the same chapter, verse 65, where Judas “took 
Hebron and her towns, and burnt the walls thereof and the towers 
all around it.” Usually these smaller cities or daughters were subject 
to the larger ones. Josephus tells us that when the Romans entered 
Palestine they found the land covered with small principalities, which 
he calls monarchies. Naturally, too, the number and extent of these 
petty dominions changed much in the course of time. In Christ’s time 
all Galilee was alternately subject to Sepphoris and Tiberias. Both 
were heathen towns and we may easily imagine what influence heathen- 
ism exerted in the districts in which Our Lord spent so much of his 
time. The territory of Judea, in the south, had been divided by the 
Romans into ten or eleven toparchies. Among the capitals or central 
cities of these toparchies we recognize Emmaus, Jericho, and Jerusalem. 
This division was introduced mainly to facilitate the collection of the 
revenues due to Rome. Judicial and legislative relations were not 
affected by this. 


City-councils. In Scripture we often meet the term “the Ancients.” 
This title carries us back to the days of Moses and even earlier. Moses 
found the nation divided into tribes, and these into families, and these 
into houses, and these again into homesteads. The twelve sons of 
Jacob were originally the heads of the tribes; their children were the 
heads of families; and their grand-children the heads of the houses. 
Thus the dignity of headship was at first given by birth. In course of 
time, however, the dignity was obtained by election. These officers 
were called the “Ancients.” Thus we might speak of the Ancients of 
all Israel, or of the Ancients of a tribe or family. Now, when the 
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nation settled in the land of Chanaan, and the people were portioned off 
among so many cities and towns, it was only natural that a similar 
form of government should be adopted. Just open the Bible and you 
will actually find them mentioned in almost every chapter. Deuteron- 
omy (XXI, 2-9) presents the case: if the body of a murdered persom 
be found, the Ancients should measure off the distance to the nearest 
town; the Ancients of this town shall then offer a heifer in sacrifice, 
and wash their hands over the slain man so that the guilt be taken away 
from their town. In the Books of Samuel we read how Naas, the 
Ammonite, laid siege to the town of Jabes. The inhabitants were in 
sore distress. The Ancients come forward with offers of surrender. 
But the savage Ammonite demands that all march out to him, and have 
their right eyes plucked out, and become his slaves. Surely those were 
hard terms. The Ancients begged a truce of seven days to confer with 
their brethren of Israel; and if no help came they would accept the 
terms no matter how cruel. Just now you cannot help recalling the fate 
of Naboth. King Ahab wanted his little piece of land to enlarge his 
own gardens, and beautify his summer palace. But Naboth would not 
part with the inheritance of his fathers. The king was deeply-vexed, 
but his wife Jezabel soon found a way out of the difficulty. She 
wanted Naboth done away with. So she simply wrote a letter to the 
Ancients of the city in which Naboth dwelt: ‘“Proclaim a fast, and 
make Naboth sit among the chief of the people and suborn two men, 
sons of Belial, against him, and let them bear false witness that he 
hath blasphemed God and the king, and then carry him out and stone 
him, and so let him die.” The Ancients did exactly as she wished. 
These examples show us the power of these Ancients. They represent 
the community in all its relations: peace, war, justice. They probably 
formed a sort of council. We do not know the exact number of men 
belonging to such a council. In the book of Judges (VIII, 12) we 
notice that Gedeon took a boy of the little town of Succoth and asked 
who and how many were the Ancients of the town. The boy described 
them to the number of seventy-seven. When Grecian customs had 
filtered into Palestine we find that the city of Gaza counts 500 council- 
lors, and Tiberias has 600. The council of the Ancients appears to 
have been under the presidency of an official who is called the “prince 
of the city.” Nearly all the functions of city government are in their 
hands. Thus in Deuteronomy (XVI, 18) it is commanded: “Thou 
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shalt appoint judges and magistrates in all thy gates which the Lord 
thy God shall give thee.” These same officials are later called An- 
cients. So they acted as judges and police of the town. They are 
mentioned in St. Luke, VII, 3. 


Lesser Sanedrims. The existence of these lesser Sanedrims is sug- 
gested by the passage in St. Matthew’s Gospel (X, 17): “They will 
deliver you up in councils and scourge you in their synagogues.” Here 
the original Greek text uses the word “synedria” for these councils. 
Josephus also attests their existence especially in the passage of his 
History of the Jewish War, where he describes the rapacity of Albinus, 
the Roman Procurator, who enriched himself in every imaginable way 
and made it a practice to release from prison the robbers convicted and 
sentenced by the local courts. The Talmud makes frequent mention 
of them. We will refer only to one instance. The law of Deuteron- 
omy (XV, I-11) insisted on the cancelling of all debts during the sab- 
bath year. No wonder, then, that men refused to lend money, fearing 
they would lose it by the arrival of the seventh year. Then, in order 
to relieve the creditor of all anxiety, Hillel introduced his celebrated 
Prosbol-formula. The creditor went to court and there put on record 
the following declaration: “I, so and so, deliver this declaration to 
you, the Judges of such and such a place, that I may demand the pay- 
ment of all my outstanding debts at any time I please.” He could then 
collect payment even during the Sabbath year. We see how this 
formula supposes the existence of local courts everywhere. 


The organization of these Sanedrims depended on the size of the 
town. Larger towns had a more numerous council, and smaller ones 
had a smaller council. Nor were all the members needed to act at once 
on every matter. The Talmud explains: “how many inhabitants a city 
should have, to be entitled to a supreme council. One hundred and 
twenty families.” This larger council consists of twenty-three members. 
The Talmud also tells us why they needed about one hundred and twenty 
families: “three rows of hearers twenty-three each, which already re- 
quires a total of ninety-two (including the twenty-three councillors) ; 
to this add the ten idle men who must be in every house of prayer and 
learning, making a total of one hundred and two; then add two scribes, 
two sextons, two parties for the defendant and plaintiff, two witnesses, 
and two further witnesses who might be able to prove that these two 
are in collusion and two more witnesses who might be able to prove 
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that the latter two are in collusion.” A little further on the Talmud 
gives us a glimpse of town organization : “It is not advisable for a schol- 
ar to reside in a town in which the following ten things are wanting: 
five persons to execute what the court decides, a treasure of charity 
(which is collected by two and distributed by three), a prayer-house, 
a bath-house, lavatories, a physician, barber, scribe, and a teacher for 
the children”. 

In smaller towns the council was made up of seven members. This 
we infer from the conduct of Josephus, who established such courts 
in all the towns of Galilee. It seems clear, too, that the full number 
of members was not needed for all cases. Some cases could be dis- 
posed of by three judges: cases of money, of robbery, of wounds, 
when losses must be repaired by returning twice the value, or even 
the fourfold value. In such cases one party could select one judge, the 
other party selected the second, and both judges selected the third. 
One party could reject the judge chosen by the other, if he were a 
relative or interested in them. 

Death penalty. It is disputed whether scourging could be inflicted 
by three, or required the intervention of twenty-three. Again it is 
questioned whether the twenty-three could sentence to death, or 
whether they had to refer the case to the greater Sanedrim of seventy 
members in Jerusalem. One passage in the Talmud seems to grant 
them the power of stoning. Then perhaps the men of Nazareth who 
wanted to cast Our Lord over the brow of the hill acted on this prin- 
ciple. However the question of strict right may stand—the Mishna 
would seem to applaud the act any way, for we read: “him who steals 
the sacred vessels, him who blasphemes the name of God 
him the zealots kill.” This attempt at precipitation seems only another 
term for death by stoning. If the court decided to condemn, the crim- 
inal was immediately taken out to be stoned. The place of execution 
had to be outside the town. When the guilty man was about ten ells 
from the place of execution, he was persuaded to confess his sin. And 
they were encouraged to this, by the hope of still “having a share in 
the world to come.” The place of stoning should be a hill or ledge 
of rock or deep ditch, at least twice the heighth of a man. One of the 
witnesses pushed him over. If he died, nothing more was done. If 
he lived, then they cast stones down on him till he was dead. The 
corpse was then hung up in view of all for the remainder of the day. 

JouHN ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 





The clock was striking ten when Father Casey threw himself in an 
arm-chair before the fire. What with confessions and instructions and 
business and sick-calls, it had been a busy day. And now the warm 
dressing gown and slippers, for which he had just exchanged his wet, 
bespattered clothing, felt doubly comfortable as he listened to the cold 
rain pelting against his library window. 

B-r-r-r-r! How well every Priest knows the meaning of a ring at 
the door bell on such a night! 


“Father Casey is up stairs in the library,” he heard the housekeeper 
say. “Go right up, Mr. Kilroe, and explain it to him yourself.” 


Mr. Kilroe could remember when Tim Casey was “a slip of a boy,” 
and had, I am afraid, been obliged, more than once, to threaten to call 
the police to check Tim and his “pals” in their mischievous pranks, 
But Tim grew up, Ordination day came, and from that time forward 
the old man saw in him no longer neighbor Casey’s son, but the chosen 
Minister of the Most High, the consecrated Priest of God. Father 
Casey always felt humbled by the tender, reverent salutation of this 
saintly man. 

“Welcome, Mr. Kilroe, though I know that you have come to drag 
me out my dry, warm nest. Come, stand by the fire, and tell me 
who wants me.” 

“Ah, Father Tim, ’tis that is the sad part of the whole affair. No- 
body wants you, but Our Blessed Lord wants him—if there is any way 
of saving him.” 

“Of whom are you speaking?” 


“Of a poor wreck of a man that crawled into my boiler-room to- 
night. ‘For God’s sake,’ says he, ‘let me get warm,’ and he huddled 
up against the boiler. The change was too sudden; he fainted dead 
away. A doctor came, examined him, and called his trouble by a lot 
of six-foot names. ‘Would you mind telling me what that means in 
English?’ says I. ‘Whiskey!’ says he. It was just as I thought; he 
had drunk himself to death—leastways, the demon of drink had started 
it and then brought along other demons worse than himself to finish 
the job. The doctor said: ‘There is nothing to be done. The change 
will come after midnight, and he will be dead by morning—no proba- 
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bility of regaining consciousness.’ And he left him there with me in 
the boiler-room, for the poor fellow would have died on the way had 
we attempted to remove him to the hospital.” 

“Of course you don’t know whether he is a Catholic.” 

“That’s just the point, Father Tim. I found the holy Scafflers on 
him. And to think a Catholic must die like that and you can do nothing 
for him!” 

“At least I can give him conditional Absolution and Extreme 
Unction.” 

“Sure he can make no confession. His reason’s gone.” 

“That is why I must give him Absolution conditionally. When I 
get there, I will ask him if he confesses that he is a sinner and wishes 
to receive the sacrament of Penance. And, though he appears to be 
totally unconscious, there is just a faint possibility that he may hear 
me and by a sigh or by the twitching of a muscle, try to say, ‘Yes.’ 
That would really be a confession—the best he could make under the 
circumstances. Then the sacrament would be valid, and his sins would 
be forgiven. Of course he would have the obligation of confessing 
these sins in detail if he ever recovered. True, his chances of hearing 
me are very slight; that is why I must give the Absolution condition- 
ally. By conditionally, I mean that I must have no intention of giving 
a real Absolution unless he is able to receive it validly. 

“At any rate,” continued Father Casey after a pause, “I can give 
him Extreme Unction, for, since he is a Catholic, he can surely receive 
that sacrament validly so long as there is a spark of life in his body.” 

“And will Extreme Unction do him any good in the condition he 
is in?” 

“Yes. When a man cannot validly receive the sacrament of Con- 
fession, Extreme Unction will take away his sins provided he had at 
least imperfect contrition for them before he became unconscious.” 

“I’m afraid there’s little chance for that, Father; he was drunk 
when he came in, and when the fire began to thaw him out, it threw him 
into such pain he cursed and blasphemed until reason left him entirely.” 

“Still God may give him a moment of consciousness before he dies, 
and, if you are beside him, helping him to be sorry for his sins at least 
on account of the loss of heaven and the fear of hell, the sacrament 
of Extreme Unction will revive, and he will be saved.” 

Father Casey hastened to put on his wet clothes and get the Holy 
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Oils, and soon the two men were making their way through the muddy 
streets. 

“What did you mean, Father Tim, by saying that the sacrament of 
Extreme Unction would—would wake up—would come to—?” 

“Would revive?” 

“Yes; what did you mean by saying that it would revive?” 

“You see, Mr. Kilroe, when a man receives Extreme Unction with- 
out any sorrow for his mortal sins, it cannot operate, it cannot benefit 
him. Those mortal sins of his would be an obstacle in its way. But 
no sin ever was or ever will be forgiven unless we are sorry for it. 
Therefore the sacrament would remain inactive, dormant in his soul, 
as it were, until he would remove the obstacle in its way by an act of 
sorrow—an act of contrition. Then the sacrament would revive, it 
would take away his sins, and he would be saved.” 

“Will all the other sacraments do that too?” 


“Practically speaking, Confession will not do it. Before a sacra- 
ment can revive it must have been validly received. And since con- 
trition is part of the proximate material of the sacrament of Confes- 
sion, where there is no contrition, there is no valid sacrament.” 

“And Baptism ?” 


“When a baby receives Baptism no contrition is required, for the 
baby has committed no sin itself. On the other hand, if one who has 
already attained to the use of reason receives Baptism without any 
sorrow for his mortal sins, the sacrament will lie dormant until he 
makes an act of true contrition—then it will revive, otherwise there 
would be no means for him to get rid of his sins and save his soul. 


“The same with Confirmation. If one receives it without any 
sorrow for his mortal sins, it will be of no benefit to his soul. The 
moment he is truly sorry for his sins, however, the sacrament will 


revive and make him a strong and perfect Christian and a soldier of 
Jesus Christ. 


“The same too with Matrimony. If a man receives this sacrament 
in mortal sin, for instance, after a bad Confession, it will not give him 
the grace to be a Christian husband and father—it will not help him 
to be faithful, loving, and patient towards his wife nor exemplary 
towards his children. But when he repairs that bad confession, the 
obstacle in the way of the sacrament will be removed, it will revive, 
and he will experience all its beneficial effects.” 
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“Here we are, Father Tim.” 


They entered the boiler-room. It was Mr. Kilroe’s only home. 
Death and misfortune had long ago deprived him of family and 
property; but no one, not even his most intimate friends, had ever 
been able to wring from him any other comment than this: 

“God knows what is best; may His Holy Name be praised.” 

After Father Casey had anointed the insensible man, Mr. Kilroe 
wiping away the bloody froth from his lips and removing his tattered 
shoes, the old man asked: 

“What must I do to help the sacrament to revive?” 

“Keep a close watch, and if you notice the slightest sign of con- 
sciousness, bend over him and repeat in a clear voice the acts of faith, 
hope, love, and, above all, contrition; likewise such little prayers as: 
My Jesus mercy ; Sweet Heart of Mary be my salvation. He may hear 
you and make in his heart an act of imperfect contrition; then the 
sacrament will revive and take away his sins, and he will die a friend 
of God.” 

While Mr. Kilroe attended to his fire, the Priest lingered beside 
the poor drunkard murmuring little ejaculations into his ear. But duty 
forbade him to remain longer, for other poor souls might be in need 
of his assistance that night. He put away his stole, buttoned his coat 
about him, and bade Mr. Kilroe goodby. At the door of the boiler- 
room he paused and looked back. The flame from a rusty gas jet 
cast its dim light over the bed in the corner, Mr. Kilroe’s own bed, 
where the drunkard lay, and over the crucifix and the picture of the 
Blessed Virgin which hung on the wall above it. The old man was 
kneeling beside the bed, the worn beads were passing silently through 
his blackened fingers, and his tears were falling on the coverlet. Father 
Casey knew that at that moment a powerful appeal was going up to 
God to obtain for the outcast the one moment of consciousness that 
might determine his fate for all eternity. 

“We thank Thee, O Lord Jesus Christ, for the faith that makes 
such heroes,” murmured Father Casey, and he gently closed the sooty 
door, and went out into the night. 

C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 


Vanity of vanities, and all is vanity but to love God and serve 
Him alone. —Thomas a Kempis. 
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THE HEART OF JESUS IN THE ——— 
OF THE ALTAR 





Our holy faith teaches us, and we are bound to believe, that in the 
consecrated host Jesus Christ is really present under the appearance 
of bread. But we must also understand that He is thus present on 
our altars as on a throne of love and mercy to dispense His graces 
aud to show us the love He bears us, by being pleased to dwell night 
and day hidden in the midst of us. 

Holy Church has instituted the festival of Corpus Christi with a 
solemn octave, and she celebrates it with many beautiful processions 
and frequent expositions of the Most Holy Sacrament of the Altar. 
She does this in order that, by their devotions, thanksgivings, and 
tender affections, men may be moved to acknowledge and honor the 
living presence of Jesus Christ in their midst. But, O God! How 
many insults and outrages has not our dear Lord to endure from these 
very men, for love of whom He abides in their company. He even 
complained of this to Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque. For, one 
day while she knelt in prayer before the Blessed Sacrament, Jesus 
appeared to her and addressed her: “Behold the Heart that has loved 
men so much and has spared Itself in nothing for love of men. This 
heart has even gone so far as to be consumed for love of men. But 
in return the greater part of men show Me only ingratitude, by the 
irreverence, tepidity, sacrileges, and contempt, which they offer me in 
this sacrament of My love.” 


Thus we can understand ‘what Our Lord said by the prophets of 
old, that “His delights were to be with the children of men.” He 
proves it now, for He cannot tear Himself from them even when they 
abandon and despise Him. This also shows us how agreeable to the 
Heart of Jesus those souls are who frequently visit Him, and remain 
in His company in the churches where He dwells under the sacramental 
species. 


“Taste and see how sweet is the Lord” (Ps. XXXIII, 9). Only 
try this devotion, and by experience you will see the great benefit you 
will derive from it. Be assured that the time you thus spend with 
devotion before this divine sacrament will be the most profitable to 
you in life, and the source of your greatest consolation in death and 
in eternity. You must also remember that in a quarter of an hour’s 
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prayer spent in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament, you will per- 
haps gain more than in all the other spiritual exercises of the day. It 
is true, indeed, that God everywhere graciously hears the petitions of 
those who pray to Him, as He promised: ‘Ask, and you shall receive.” 
Yet many saints assure us that Jesus Christ hears the prayers of the 
faithful more graciously in the Sacrament of the Altar than elsewhere. 
And where have holy souls made their most beautiful resolutions, but 
when prostrate before this Most Adorable Sacrament? Who knows 
but that you may also one day, in the presence of the tabernacle, make 
the resolution to give yourself entirely to God? In this little book I 
feel bound, at least out of gratitude to my Jesus in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, to declare, that by means of this devotion of visiting Him, which 
I practised, though with tepidity and in so imperfect a manner, I won 
the grace to leave the world, where unfortunately I lived till I was six 
and twenty years of age. Fortunate will you be if you can detach 
yourself from it at an earlier age, and give yourself without reserve 
to that Lord who has given Himself without reserve to you. I repeat 
it, you will be truly blessed, not only in eternity, but even in this life. 
Believe me, everything earthly is empty and vain. The goods and 
pleasures and happiness of this world are filled with the bitterness of 
gall and studded with sharp thorns. Believe me, who have experienced 
this and weep over it now. Be assured also, that Jesus Christ finds 
means to comfort a soul that remains with recollected mind before the 
Most Blessed Sacrament, far beyond what the world can do with all 
its feasts and pleasures. 
St. ALPHONSusS LIGuORI. 


Brann’s Iconoclast speaks of the men who took the law in their own 
hands and punished Spurgeon for insulting their wives and daughters. 
It says: “Catholics would be more than human if they could listen 
without protest to the Menace lecturers lie about their Priests, be- 
smirch the fair name of the ‘Little Sisters of the Poor,’ and question 
their own loyalty to the flag of stars. It is surprising, in view of the 
provocation, that more riots have not occurred. The fact that Crowley, 
Clark, Seguin, Boles, and Sims can lecture in a community for a week 
to ten days and depart in peace is a wonderful tribute to the patience, 
self-control, and Christian forbearance of Catholics. The injustice and 
the injury thus inflicted must be resented and condemned by all fair- 
minded Protestants.” 
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THE BLOOD OF ST. JANUARIUS 








Wm. Dodge Frost is Associate Professor of Bacteriology in the 
University of Wisconsin. Eugene Franklin McCampbell is Professor 
of Bacteriology in the Ohio State University. The two gentlemen 
are joint authors of “A Text Book of Bacteriology,” published by Mac- 
millan Co., 1912. Of the ability of these two professors in their proper 
department, or of the value of their text book as a means of commun- 
icating a knowledge of bacteriology, we have no reason to doubt. But, 
unfortunately, the shoemaker has not stuck to his last. For, in this 
text book, in connection with the description of a certain bacterium, 
we find the following passage : 

“Historical illusions. The red chromogenic bacterium, known as 
the bacillus prodigiosus, has a very interesting history. In the church 
of St. Gennaro in Naples twice a year a crystal vial containing a solid 
substance of a dark color was exposed in the early days under a glass 
case to the gaze of the people. This was declared by the priests to be 
the blood of St. Gennaro which could be changed from a solid to a 
liquid in one night. When Gen. Championet, commanding the French, 
entered Naples in 1799, the miracle of the liquefaction of the blood 
was not performed and there was great dissension among the people. 
The monks declared that the liquefaction was the work of God and 
that they could not bring it about. However, Gen. Championet in- 
formed them that the miracle must take place at a definite time under 
penalty of death. The miracle took place as desired and it was found 
that the monks possessed a substance which they kept from year to 
year which when added to gelatinous material would bring about a 
liquefaction. We know now that unknown to them the monks had a 
culture of bacillus prodigiosus which produces a proteolytic enzyne 
capable of liquefying gelatine . . . .” 

Any one at all acquainted with the phenomenon known as the lique- 
faction of the blood of St. Gennaro, usually called St. Januarius, can- 
not but be amazed at the tissue of inaccuracies and errors, to call them 
nothing worse, that the authors have succeeded in weaving in this 
paragraph. There is not a single statement in the entire passage that 
may not be rightly objected to. The description of the miracle is alto- 
gether inexact and makes it quite clear that the authors were very 
poorly informed in regard to the details and circumstances surround- 
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ing the event they profess to explain. The historical incident in which 
Gen. Championet figures is related without the shadow of an authority 
to vouch for its truth. The proposed explanation of the liquefaction 
is entirely inadequate. And the tone of the whole quotation is of a 
nature to offend a Catholic reader—and no doubt there are Catholic 
students following the lectures of Professors Frost and McCampbell 
and obliged to make use of their text book. 


We are told, in the first place, that the supposed miracle took place 
“in the early days,” that it is a thing of the past—of the benighted 
dark ages, no doubt. One would infer that the trickery of the priests 
had been detected and stopped long ago. The truth of the matter is 
that the phenomenon still occurs, yes, even in these days of enlighten- 
ment, of the bacillus prodigiosus, and of Professors Frost and Mc- 
Campbell. The little vial is still preserved in the Cathedral of St. Janu- 
arius in Naples. It still contains a dark, opaque substance which nor- 
mally is solid and is not displaced when the vial is shaken or inverted, 
but which occasionally becomes liquid and is sometimes seen to bubble 
and boil. And, strange to relate, in spite of the red chromogenic 
bacterium and the proteolytic enzyne, the Neapolitans and many others 
continue to believe the substance in the vial to be the blood of St. 
Januarius and attribute its liquefaction to a miracle. 


That the vial was exposed to the gaze of the people “twice a year” 
is not quite exact. It was and is exposed eighteen times each year, 
viz., on the Saturday before the first Sunday in May and on the eight 
following days; on the feast of St. Januarius (19 Sept.) and the seven 
following days; and on the 16th of December when the translation of 
the Saint’s relics is commemorated. On these occasions a silver bust, 
believed to contain the head of the Saint, is placed on the altar, and 
the vial, believed to contain a portion of the blood, is held up by the 
celebrant to the public view. On some of these occasions the liquefac- 
tion takes place, on others not. Nor is it necessary that the priests 
“declare this to be the blood of St. Januarius.” The people do not 
need to have it declared to them. They are unalterably persuaded that 
it is the blood of St. Januarius. They have believed it to be the blood 
of St. Januarius at least since the year 1389, from which year dates 
the first certain record of the liquefaction. The event has become a 
part of the very life and history of the Neapolitans, and we fancy that 
it would fare ill with the man who would venture to declare that the 
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substance in the vial is not the blood of St. Januarius or that the lique- 
faction is not due to a miracle. Then why are the priests made to 
declare that the liquefaction could take place “in one night”? Why 
night? Is it intended to convey the impression that the change could 
be effected only under cover of darkness, when the priests would better 
be able to perpetrate their fraud? Professors Frost and McCampbell 
might have learned by consulting any reliable authority on the subject 
that the change takes place either night or day, in open view of those 
present, and that the time required is usually not less than two minutes 
nor more than one hour, while sometimes the liquefaction does not 
occur at all. 


It is to be regretted that the authors did not deem it necessary to 
quote any authorities for the story of the incident in which General 
Championet figures. To make bold statements without furnishing the 
authority therefor may be a convenient and easy method for a writer, 
but it expects too much credulity on the part of the reader and imposes 
too great a burden on his patience if he is sufficiently interested to 
institute a search for the missing authority. Though we spent several 
hours in the investigation and consulted all the histories, encyclopedias, 
and biographies available that might be supposed to refer to the matter, 
we were unable to find, in connection with General Championet’s en- 
trance into Naples in 1799, any mention of the incident related in the 
text book. True, in one author we found a similar tale, but it was related 
of Napoleon, not of General Championet, and the writer who relates it 
gives it as a mere unfounded story. In any case we fail to see what 
the “monks” have to do with the affair. The relics of St. Januarius 
are preserved in the Cathedral of Naples which is attended not by 
monks, but by the secular clergy. But of course for some people the 
difference between priests and monks is about the same as the well 
known difference between twiddlededum and twiddlededee. Besides, 
monks fit in with the story much better than mere priests or canons 
would, being so much more suggestive of the middle ages and greater 
adepts in the perpetration of frauds and tricks. 


“It was found that the monks possessed a substance which they 
kept from year to year, and which, when added to gelatinous material, 
would bring about a liquefaction.” This is absolutely false. By whom 
was such a thing ever found? If it was found, why did not the finder 
publish his discovery to the world and thus put a stop to the deception? 
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Brazen indeed must those “monks” be to continue their fraud even 
after its exposal and down to the present day. Another puzzling point 
is, how did they succeed in introducing this substance into the vial 
containing the reputed blood? For it must be known that the little vial 
or flask is so fixed in the outer glass case or reliquary by means of a 
hard gummy substance that it is practically hermetically sealed. “We 
now know that, unknown to them, the monks had a culture of bacillus 
prodigiosus which produces a proteolytic enzyne, capable of liquefying 
gelatine.” Nonsense! We know nothing of the kind, and Professors 
Frost and McCampbell would not think they know any such thing if 
they had gone to the trouble of seeking correct information about the 
event they are trying to explain, instead of gullibly swallowing a fish 
story probably concocted by some enemy of the Church. 

Other and much more plausible explanations of this phenomenon 
have been offered by those who are unwilling to accept its supernatural 
character, but up to the present day no theory has been proposed that 
will fit all the facts. Especially must any explanation be rejected that 
ascribes the liquefaction to imposture on the part of the ecclesiastical 
authorities. To quote Father Thurston, S. J., in his valuable article on 
St. Januarius in the Catholic Encyclopedia: “The supposition of any 
trick or deliberate imposture is out of the question, as candid opponents 
are now willing to admit. For more than four hundred years this 
liquefaction has taken place at frequent intervals. If it were a trick, 
it would be necessary to admit that all the archbishops of Naples, and 
that countless ecclesiastics eminent for their learning and often for 
their great sanctity, were accomplices in the fraud, as also a number of 
secular officials; for the relic is so guarded that its exposition requires 
the concurrence of both civil and ecclesiastical authority. Further, in 
all those four hundred years, no one of the many, who, upon the sup- 
position of such a trick, must necessarily have been in the secret, has 
made any revelation or disclosed how the apparent miracle is worked. 
Strong indirect testimony to this truth is borne by the fact that even 
at the present time the rationalistic opponents of a supernatural ex- 
planation are entirely disagreed as to how the phenomenon is to be 
accounted for.” 

It is a pity and a shame that in this age and at this day professors 
in great educational institutions like the Universities of Wisconsin and 
Ohio should display such slovenly scholarship as that shown in the pas- 
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sage we have quoted from Frost’s and McCampbell’s Text Book of 
Bacteriology. Where such ignorance is displayed with reference to 
subjects connected with the Catholic religion, it is not only a pity and 
a shame, it is a downright injustice. Catholic citizens pay their share 
of the taxes that go in such abundance towards the support of these 
universities. They therefore have a right to fair and considerate treat- 
ment and the professor in these State universities who in his public 
lectures or in his text books attacks the doctrine of the Church or casts 
slurs on her ministers shows but a slight realization of his responsi- 
bilities. Tuos. M. PALMER, C. Ss. R. 


BILLY BUTTONS 





A great storm had blown up during the night, and few of us got 
much sleep. The poor trees writhed and groaned under the lash of the 
wind, and from my window, by the incessant flashes of lightning, I 
could see the wind-driven waves sweeping onwards towards the town. 
In the morning we found many limbs stripped from the trees, and the 
flowers beaten down by the heavy sheets of rain. 

“T passed a sleepless night,” said Father Johnson, as he and the 
Missionary came into the boat-house about ten o’clock. 

“A bad conscience,” said the Missionary. “Now, I slept like an 
infant.” 

“Huh!” replied Father Johnson, “some infants sleep between many 
squalls. But, come, I’m quite curious to find out what happened to 
Uncle Stanhope after he tore his pants.” 

‘. 

When Uncle Stanhope threw open the stable-door he saw Uncle 
Mose sitting astride a stall partition with his eyes bulging out, and in 
his most strident voice lustily yelling at ‘Big Ben,’ “Whoa dar, whoa 
dar, I tell you, you t’ink you’s sumpfin’ scrumptious, doan’t you?” 
“Big Ben,” Uncle Stanhope’s largest and heaviest bay horse, a splen- 
did animal, had broken loose from the stall where he had been tied, 
and was fiercely kicking at “Billy Buttons,” Willie’s Shetland pony. 
Fortunately, “Big Ben’s” feet were striking the partition or Billy But- 
tons would have suffered more than he did. One yell from Uncle 
Stanhope was enough to remind “Big Ben” that he had some one else 
to deal with, and emitting a whinny of recognition he trotted back 
into his stall and was soon secured. Uncle Stanhope not only put a 
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halter on him, but he also tied a strong hempen rope around his neck, 
and then, leading him out into the open lot, tied him to a hitching post. 

“Bad people must be exiled from the society of the good,” he said. 
“Now, Mose, let me warn you, never pass behind ‘Big Ben’ within 
reach of his heels, for he doesn’t like niggers.” 

Mose grinned. 

“You bet yore bottom dollar, Marse Stanhope, dis niggah gwine to 
keep fur away from him.” 

Mose was glad of an excuse not to curry him. 

Uncle Stanhope and Willie then went, Willie to his books, and 
Uncle Stanhope to his room to change his trousers and brush up a 
little before going back to the “party” which he had left so uncere- 
moniously. So, he took a good wash, combed and brushed his hair, 
and finally to get the stable smell off his hands washed them in “Florida 
water.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!’ laughed Father Johnson, “what did I tell you about 
those old bachelors? They’re not to be trusted. The Government 
ought to tax every one of them heavily.” 

“I’m only narrating facts,” replied the Missionary sententiously. 

But what had happened at the dinner table in the meantime? 

As soon as the sound of Uncle Stanhope’s footsteps had died away, 
and Hilda had rushed out a kitchen towel to repair the damage if pos- 
sible, to Marguerite’s table-cloth, there was a hearty laugh at Uncle 
Stanhope’s “faux pas” with the finger bowl. 

“What a splendid character he is,” said Miss Queen, “an old soldier, 
too! I can easily forgive him, for it was lemonade.” 

“Lemonade?” said Karl. ‘Water, pure water.” 

“O, he loves lemonade,” said Grace. “I’ve known him to ride 
eighteen miles more than once to get a box of lemons and some coffee.” 

“Yes,” said Karl, thinking of his fellow turners, “Uncle Stan- 
hope is different.” 

“A true Israelite, without guile,” said Marguerite. 

Uncle Stanhope’s right ear must have burned while all these flatter- 
ing things were being said. 

“T see,” said Karl, “we've all finished. Let us adjourn to the draw- 
ing room and have some music.” 


All rose, and reverently bowing, Marguerite said “grace,” and they 
repaired to the drawing-room. 
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In the meantime Uncle Stanhope was washing his hands in “Florida 
water.” 

Karl threw open the beautiful, new “Steinway Grand,” and Miss 
Queen, in her rich contralto, sang ‘““My Rosary.” Just then, there was 
a ring at the door-bell, and Karl returned with Uncle Stanhope, both 
laughing as they entered. All noticed that Uncle Stanhope had changed 
his trousers, and without seeming to notice, all were wondering what 
had happened to him. 


“A precious trifle,’ snapped Father Johnson, “over which to be 
using up their ‘grey matter’.” 

“That’s true,“ responded the Missionary, “but, you know, life is 
made up of these little trifles.” 

“Yes, and behind these trifles, sometimes, there are tragedies, too,” 
I ventured. 

“Welcome back, Mr. Moriarty,” said Marguerite, “we were afraid 
some accident had happened.” 

“Nothing serious,” rejoined Uncle Stanhope, “only my big bay 
horse. He doesn’t like Shetlands or niggers, and was trying his level 
best to exterminate all in sight. But he’s in durance vile now.” 

“We're sorry you missed Miss Queen’s beautiful song,” said Karl. 

“T’m more sorry,” said Uncle Stanhope, “perhaps she might sing 
again.” 

“O no,” said Miss Queen, with the native coquetry of women, “I 
wouldn’t inflict that on you again. We want to hear Mr. Schneider- 
hahn now.” 

“Certainly, if you wish,” said Karl. “I'll give you the benefit of 
some recent studies in Chopin,” seating himself at the piano. 

Uncle Stanhope looked suspiciously at a delicate looking mahogany 
spider-legged chair near him; noticing which Marguerite said quickly: 

“Come, Mr. Moriarty, and sit by me on this solid old sofa. I’m 
sure it will hold us both.” 

Uncle Stanhope smiled. . 

“You've divined my thought, Mrs. Schneiderhahn, I fear. I’ve 
already done enough damage,” and he ensconced himself in the corner 
of the sofa, with his eyes upon Karl’s fast flying fingers. The con- 
cert that followed was truly enjoyable. Grace sang the “Flower Song” 
from Faust, and even Marguerite was coaxed to sing an old German 
duet with Karl from one of the old Minnesingers. The climax came 
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when Uncle Stanhope was induced to sing “Ben Bolt,” Grace accom- 
panying. He threw his whole heart into the old song and sang it with 
deep feeling. The minor chord running through it seemed to cast its 
pensive spell over all. Miss Queen looked fixedly at the singer, while, 
for a second time her eyes grew moist and tender. 

“He has a tender heart,” she murmured softly to herself. 

The party now broke up. It was ten o’clock. Marguerite urged 
Miss Queen to stay overnight. But, no, she had to go to the In- 
firmary. 

“T hear the Sisters’ Mass at six,’ she said, “and in the morning I 
wish to receive Holy Communion.” 

In a few moments, Uncle Stanhope and Grace, as they turned in at 
the Maloney gate, shook hands with Karl and Miss Queen, (Karl, of 
course, offering himself to see Miss Queen home), and, as they parted 
Grace said: 

“Miss Queen, I’m going to have a dinner party next Monday for 
Uncle Stanhope. He insists on going out to the Plantation Tuesday. 
May I lay a plate for you? Just the family and some old friends of 
Uncle Stanhope and Papa.” 

“Thank you,” replied Miss Queen, “I accept with all my heart.” 

“Of course, Mr. Schneiderhahn, yourself and your mother will 
honor us?” 

“Indeed we will, with pleasure,” said Karl, coloring slightly. 

“What do you think of Miss Queen?” said Grace to Uncle Stan- 
hope, as they went up the walk. 

“She’s out of the ordinary,” said Uncle Stanhope quietly. 

That was quite an admission for Uncle Stanhope, for he was looked 
upon by most people as a confirmed woman-hater. 

Karl and Miss Queen, on their way to the Infirmary, passed the 
Turners’ Club. ’Twas brilliantly lighted. As they neared it, they 
could distinguish the strains of the “Blue Danube’ floating out into 
the silent night. The windows were open, and the dancers could be 
easily seen from the sidewalk. They stopped and watched them for a 
little while. 

“The poetry of motion,” said Karl. 

“The poetry of fiddlesticks,” snapped Miss Queen. “They jump 
around the floor like a lot of sick kangaroos. Such dancing is nothing 
but hugging set to music. It’s an encroachment of the animal on the 
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spiritual side of man. It’s a ‘d@Pnier ressort’ when the mind is empty 
and conversation flags. I leave it to any intelligent person if the 
entertainment we had this evening at your home isn’t a million times 
better and more elevating than such scraping around the floor. Give 
me the good old days of yore when people were really cultured and 
conversation was a ‘fine art’.” 

Karl winced, for he was chairman of the Turners’ Amusement 
Committee, and arranged for all the dances. After bidding Miss 
Queen ‘good night’ Karl strolled slowly homeward in a brown study. 
When he came to the Club, he paused for a moment and looked in, 
but quickly passed on. The whole thing seemed to have palled on him. 

“There’s something better than that,” he thought, and he was right. 

II. 

Next day was Wednesday, and after lunch Grace ran her fingers 
through Willie’s brown curls with the remark: 

“T want my little brother to do something for me this afternoon.” 

“What does my big sister want her little brother to do for her,” 
said Willie with a mischievous gleam in his eye. 

“When school is out,” replied Grace, “I want him to hitch Billy 
Buttons to the cart and take me out for a drive. He is the only one 
I'd trust to drive me.” 

That fetched Willie and the engagement was made for three-thirty. 

When Father Horrel and Mother Benigna went the rounds of the 
school-rooms that afternoon at three, to announce the Christmas Holi- 
days, you may be sure there were three hundred happy children; but 
when Father Horrell told them that on the evening of Holy Innocents 
there was to be a Christmas-tree and they were all invited to be present, 
this announcement brought a great cheer. A few moments more there 
could be heard the patter of eager childish feet on the way home, and 
three hundred little tongues were busy with the discussion of Christ- 
mas joys. Ah! What happiness for the child-heart does Christmas 
invariably bring! It is essentially the children’s feast. Willie hurried 
home as fast as his sturdy legs could carry him, and, in a few min- 
utes, “Billy Buttons” in his shining coat, hitched to the beautiful little 
yellow cart, was standing at the back-door on the driveway ready for 
the road. Now, I must tell you something about this same “Billy 
Buttons”. 


“Do,” said Father Johnson, “I’ve been wondering all the time what 
kind of nag that was.” 
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When Willie was just nine years old a traveling circus came to 
town. For weeks every available fence, barn, tree, and billboard was 
made gorgeous with flaming posters of elephants and camels and bare- 
back riders and many other wonderful things. The Maloney family 
divided up for the various performances, so Willie found himself with 
his father occupying a very good seat at the afternoon performance. 
It was a great circus. There were four clowns in outrageously funny 
costumes, and they kept the people in roars of laughter. At last, one 
of the clowns came out riding backwards on a trick horse. The horse 
had the build of a Shetland pony, only he was somewhat larger. He 
was of a bright yellow color, and exquisitely marked with white, with 
a magnificent, luxuriant mane and long, flowing tail. It was simply 
wonderful what that horse could do. After the horse had gone through 
many trick performances which evinced a high degree of intelligence, 
the clown finally announced that if any one in the audience could ride 
that horse “Buttons” he might have him. In a moment, a young negro 
about eighteen years old shuffled down from his seat and presented 
himself. The horse stood perfectly still and allowed the negro to 
mount. The pony then started off in a gentle trot and went all around 
the ring. Then, as quick as thought, he drew his four feet together 
and shot up his back. The darkey flew six feet into the air, and when 
he dropped the horse had vanished. The crowd of five thousand 
people went wild. There followed a country lad in abbreviated trous- 
ers. But as soon as he stepped into the ring “Buttons” started for 
him and turning he began to kick and thus chased the youth all the 
way around amid the laughter and jeers of the crowd. Next came a 
well-known hostler, a strongly knit fellow, about thirty. He had a 
reputation to preserve. He pulled off his coat exhibiting a cream 
colored pongee shirt with soft collar. His trousers were of black doe 
skin and he wore a pair of low-quarter Oxfords. A pair of eye-glasses, 
in a gold frame, surmounted his nose. 


“You better put those things in your coat pocket,” sneered the 
clown. 


As the hostler approached, “Buttons” backed his ears and showed 
signs of impatience, and when he attempted to mount jumped sideways 
away from him. Then he stood still, and the hostler approached a 
second time. He tried to vault upon the horse’s back, but this time 
the horse jumped the opposite way, and the man went sprawling in 
the dust. When he arose he was a sorry sight, and the crowd yelled 
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and hooted. As he approached the third time, the horse ran at him 
and standing on his hind feet began pawing wildly. The hostler ran 
for his life, while the crowd laughed and whistled. 

“Anybody else want to try him?” yelled the clown. “He’s yours 
if you can ride him. Now’s your chance to get a fine horse.” 

“Papa, let me try him,” whispered Willie. 

“O, he might hurt you,” said his father. 

“T rode worse horses than that out at Uncle Stanhope’s.” 

“Well, try him, then,” said Mr. Maloney. 

“T’ll try him, Mr. Clown,” sang out a shrill treble voice, as Willie 
and Mr. Maloney, hand in hand, walked over to the rope. There was 
a roar of laughter from the audience, and the clown simply doubled up 
with mirth. Willie walked over to “Buttons” and took him by the 
bit as a precaution. The horse rolled his eyes at him, as much as to 
say: 

“What doll is this?” 

Then Willie rubbed the horse’s ears with his right hand.’ Then he 
scratched his forehead between the eyes. The horse whinnied as if he 
liked it. Intense silence reigned. Every eye was on him. Then, with 
the eye of a professional, he examined every detail of the saddle, which 
was very shallow. He felt the girth. 

“O, that won’t come off,” grinned the clown, “you'll come off.” 

Then, gathering the reins in his left hand, quick as lightning the 
boy vaulted into the saddle. The crowd cheered madly. The clown 
looked surprised and the horse seemed dazed at the audacity of the 
little fellow. 

“Be careful now, watch him,” encouraged his father. 

Willie had wound his right hand firmly into the mane. Suddenly 
the horse shook himself violently, as a dog does coming out of the 
water. Willie said afterwards this shake was the worst, for it just 
seemed to disorganize all his interior. Then, the horse suddenly rose 
on his hind feet and went with fearful jumps forward. No effect, 
Willie was a part of him. Then, as suddenly, his hind feet flew up and 
a convulsive snake-like motion shot along his spine, but Willie had 
quickly grasped the back of the saddle and dug his feet into the horse’s 
sides, and he held his place, as though glued there. The horse seemed 
surprised. Then, he trotted gently around the entire ring. This was 
followed by a series of bucking jumps. No effect. Then he jumped 
several times as if going over a hurdle. Uncle Stanhope had taught 
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Willie how to meet such manoeuvers, and the boy sat there as in a 
cradle. Then, as though shot, the horse dropped to the ground and 
turned on his back, his four legs sticking up in the air like the posts 
of a bed. But Willie was ready for him, and standing astraddle over 
him with his feet on the ground like the Colossus of Rhodes, he simply 
sat down on the horse’s belly. At this the crowd went mad. Yells and 
cheers, howls and whistles filled the air. The clown himself, though 
evidently displeased, clapped his hands lustily. 


“Take the horse and go,” they yelled. ‘“He’s yours.” 


But just as quickly Buttons was on his feet again and Willie in 
the saddle. This seemed to have exhausted the horse’s resources, and 
Willie struck him with his hand in the right flank and the horse trotted 
off around the ring. Then, the child put him through all his gaits. He 
walked, he trotted, he paced, he cantered, he galloped; and finally, he 
stopped before the dumfounded clown. 

“Is he mine?” said Willie. 

“Yes, he’s yours,’ said the clown. 


The crowd stood and cheered itself hoarse. That was how Willie 
got “Buttons.” The next day they gave him Willie’s name, so he’s 
known far and wide as “Billy Buttons.” No horse in all the country- 
side had such a reputation. The darkies of Pulaski were firmly con- 
vinced that “Billy Buttons” had in him a large slice of the devil. * * * 


Grace came out of the house provided with a large basket of Christ- 
mas goodies for Mrs. Mulvey and her little girls living down in a poor 
little shanty on the water front. “Billy Buttons” trotted along beauti- 
fully. You'd think that butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth. In a short 
time they stopped at Mrs. Mulvey’s door, and Grace ran in with her 
basket of Christmas sunshine. Mulvey was only a poor working man, 
but, unfortunately, most of what he earned found its way into a 
certain till, of which we'll hear something later. A bright smile irradi- 
ated Mrs. Mulvey’s care-worn face as Grace entered, and the little 
girls screamed their delight as they rushed joyously into her arms. 
Grace had had them outfitted to attend Father Horrell’s school, and 
they ail looked on her as their guardian angel. The basket containing 
one of Uncle Stanhope’s turkeys and many other things was turned 
over to Mrs. Mulvey with instructions that all the toys and goodies 
were to find their way into the children’s stockings for Christmas 
morning. 
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“May God bless you, and give you the desire of your heart, Miss 
Grace,” were Mrs. Mulvey’s parting words, and Grace was soon with 
Willie in the cart, and “Billy Buttons” faced the hill towards Fourth 
St. on which Mr. Maloney’s store fronted. In a few minutes they had 
mounted the hill, and “Billy Buttons” trotted steadily along as well 
behaved as any horse could be. As they passed a saloon on a corner, 
four men with band instruments came out wiping their mouths on their 
sleeves, and, as luck would have it, they started up a lively piece just 
as “Billy Buttons” was near them. Whether it was a reminiscence of 
departed glory, or fright, or just pure cussedness, no one will ever be 
able to tell; but the fact is, that “Billy Buttons” gave a snort and stood 
straight up on his hind legs madly pawing the air. Then, just as 
quickly, he dropped to the ground and sent his hind feet up just graz- 
ing the dash-board of the cart. Grace sat pale and trembling. But, 
before “Billy Buttons” could repeat the performance Willie said to 
Grace: 

“Just hold on tight and don’t worry. I'll fix him,” and in a flash 
he landed on the horse’s back. “Billy Buttons” paused a moment, 
trembling. Then, he made a fearful lunge forward, breaking the bolt 
that held the singletree, tearing the straps from the shafts and down 
the street he went, plunging and rearing, now and then giving a vicious 
kick at the singletree which rapped him across the hind legs. The 
shafts just dropped to the ground and there sat Grace looking after 
her vanishing driver. She was about to jump out when an auto dashed 
up and who should appear, bowing and smiling, hat in hand, but Karl? 

“Miss Grace, ‘it’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good,’ and I 
am the ‘Fortunate Prince’ in the nick of time to rescue the ‘unhappy 
maiden’ from all her troubles.”’ 

Grace laughed as she gave her hand to Karl and jumped lightly to 
the ground. 

“You’re well met, Mr. Schneiderhahn. The ‘unhappy maiden’ is 
safe, but where is my darling brother ?” 

“Rest assured he can take care of himself. Come, get into this 
machine, and when you reach home, doubtless your darling brother 
will be there to welcome you, for when last seen, he and ‘Billy But- 
tons’ were headed that way and going like greased lightning.” 


W. T. Bonn, C. Ss. R. 
i Note: In the July Liguorian: “A Surprised Santa Claus.” 
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A STORY OF THE SACRED HEART 


“My dear children,” said Father Dan, the pastor of a small parish 
in the south of Missouri, as he took his place in their midst, “I have 
already told you many stories about the Sacred Heart of Jesus. And 
this afternoon since I see by the smiles on your faces that you know 
your Catechism, I shall relate another. 


“Tf all of you, my children, could have entered a certain parish 
church in a certain village, many years ago, you would have seen a 
beautiful statue of the Sacred Heart of Jesus—one of those statues 
with the arms of the Saviour outstretched to welcome back the erring 
sinner. Before this statue you would have noticed a child with its 
mother. Both were telling their beads, and anon as they gazed at the 
statue, tears, hot tears, stole silently down their cheeks. 


“T was a stranger in the village. In fact I was but visiting my old 
friend and fellow-student, Father Martin, who had been pastor of the 
parish for twenty years. As we left the church I questioned him about 
the child and her mother. 


“*That is Mrs. Ray Dalton and her daughter,’ replied Father Martin. 
‘Ray Dalton has turned out a drunkard.’ 

“What! said I, ‘Ray Dalton, the Chicago merchant, here and a 
drunkard ?” 

“Father Martin then related to me the story of Ray Dalton’s 
worldly success, of his forfeiture of the grand old Faith, of his wealth 
untold—of his failure. Fortune had once smiled on him, but when 
he turned away from God and sought his pleasures in the society of 
godless men, misfortune mocked him. His so-called friends had 
ruined him, and, now that he was poor, deserted him. Sorrow sorely 
pressed him, and drink seemed his sole comfort. 

“All this time his wife and child had remained faithful to him. 
They had prayed for him; they had been patient with him; they had 
been kind to him. Day after day they had visited the shrine of the 
Sacred Heart. There they had poured forth many a prayer begging 
that merciful Heart to call back the Prodigal to his loved ones and to 
his God. 

“That evening I left Father Martin, and, as I drove home, the scene 
of the mother and the child came up continually before me. For weeks 
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the remembrance of the sad, yet devout scene haunted me. I could not 
rid myself of it. At last I received a letter from Father Martin. The 
letter puzzled me. It was the first time Father Martin had written to 
me for years. Something had evidently happened. I opened the letter 
and read: 

““My Dear Father Dan: 

“Just a few lines to inform you of the sudden death of Ray Dalton. 
His end was a tragic one. Last Friday, on his way home from the 
village saloon, he was overtaken by a storm. The village church was 
the only refuge at hand. He hastened thither. Unwillingly he entered ; 
but the bright red glow of the sanctuary lamp attracted him and 
seemed to welcome him. 

“““As he approached the sanctuary he noticed a figure before the 
statue of the Sacred Heart. Drawing closer he saw that it was the 
form of a little girl. The girl was praying aloud. He listened. It was 
his own child praying for his conversion. His heart was touched. 
Lifting his little darling with his powerful arms he kissed her. 

“*The prayer of the child was heard. He rang the small con- 
fessional bell. Immediately I went to the church. He met me at the 
altar rail, told me all that had happened, and made his confession. 
Then wishing to break the good news to his wife, he took his child by 
the hand and hurried out into the night, fearless of the storm. The 
next morning his body and that of the child were found lying in the 
road. They had been struck by lightning. May God have mercy on 
their souls. Yours in Christ, 


J. Martin, D. D.’” 


A tear glistened in the old priest’s eye as he finished the story. The 
children were hushed and quiet. Their eyes were fastened on the kind 
face of the old priest and each child seemed to repeat Father Martin’s 
prayer, “May God have mercy on their souls.” 

By such stories Father Dan taught the children of his parish to love 
the Sacred Heart. 

Epwin A. SmirTH, C. Ss. R. 


Sow a thought, and reap an act; 
Sow an act, and reap a habit; 

Sow a habit, and reap a character ; 
Sow a character, and reap a destiny. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 

















WILLIE, DON’T DO THAT 





“Willie, don’t do that. You mustn’t slide down the cellar door.” 

“Go on, Tommie, it’s your turn,” said Willie, the moment his moth- 
er’s back was turned. 

“But your mother just told you you mustn't.” 

“O, that don’t make no difference; no matter what she sees me 
doing, she says, ‘Willie, don’t do that.’ ” 

“And you go and do it anyhow?” 

“Sure, I have to! She says that about everything, and I got to do 
something, don’t I?” 

“T couldn’t do that with my ma. I only remember twice in my life 
that I did something after she’d told me not to. And if you’d seen the 
licking I got them two times. Phew!” 

“But she doesn’t say every time she sees you doing something, 
‘Tommie, don’t do that’.” 

“O, no; she hardly ever says it—only when a thing is real bad.” 

“Gee, I wish’t I had a ma like that! I got so now that I don’t 
know what’s bad and what isn’t.” 


THE LATE CARDINAL RAMPOLLA 





Four or five years ago, says Rome, during one of the various at- 
tempts at a general strike, a company of soldiers was stationed in 
the neighborhood of the Cardinal’s house. The commanding officer 
knocked at the door and asked for the favor of a drink of water. The 
Cardinal’s servant took him into a little room near the kitchen and 
offered him a glass of wine. The young man looked around curiously 
at the shabby odds and ends of furniture and cheap ware that filled 
the place. “Is this where you eat?” he asked. “No, this is His Emi- 
nence’s dining room.” “His Eminence?” “Yes, my Master, Cardinal 
Rampolla.” ‘What, the one that was to have been Pope?” “Yes, Car- 
dinal Rampolla, Leo XIII’s Secretary of State.” 


The servant might have added that he was also the Cardinal’s cook, 
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and that he know very little about cooking, and even if he knew much 
his knowledge would not have been of much service, for the Cardinal 
never seemed to know what he was eating. The bedroom was as poor 
in its appointments as the dining room. It was ten years ago that the 
Cardinal left the splendid apartments which were assigned to him in 
the Vatican while he was Secretary of State. A few hours before he 
left he sent his servant in a hurry to buy the few things absolutely 
necessary to furnish on the rudest scale the private part of his new 
house—apparently he never gave another thought to the subject till the 
day of his death. 


THE PRIEST AND THE PRISONER 





A Priest passing out of one of the great prisons of Paris met a 
jailor who said: 

“We have a man here condemned to death. Several of your con- 
freres have tried to speak to him, but he drove them out. Would you 
like to see him?” 

“To be sure I would.” 

The jailer unlocked the cell. At the sight of the Priest’s cassock, 
the man flew into a fury. 

“What do you want here, accursed Priest? Haven’t I said that I 
don’t want to go to confession! Get out of this! Get out of this!” 

“Don’t get excited,” said the Priest. “I am not going to hear your 
confession if you do not wish to make it. But you must be lonesome 
here. I thought I would drop in and help you to pass away the time.” 

“Good!” said the prisoner. “You seem to be all right. Sit down 
there,” and he pointed to a stone bench in the corner of the cell. 
The Priest did not wait for a second invitation. They soon became 
quite familiar, and the condemned man related the story of his life. 
He came of a good family, but his religious education had been entirely 
neglected. At the age of twelve he had left home. From that time 
forward he led a lawless life, and stopped at nothing, not even at 
murder. He had at last been captured and condemned to pay the pen- 
alty of his misdeeds on the scaffold. 

“Now you have told me all your sins,” cried the Priest, “your con- 
fession will be easy!” 

The very mention of the word confession brought down upon the 
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head of the Priest another shower of blasphemies, and at length he was 
obliged to leave the cell without gaining anything from the young man 
except a promise to recite daily the prayer to the Blessed Virgin, called 
the “Memorare.” 

The Priest came again and again, but all to no use. The poor young 
fellow was convinced there could be nothing but enmity between him 
and God for evermore, and no argument could destroy this conviction. 
But our merciful Mother in heaven can never abandon any one that 
prays to her especially if he recites that beautiful and powerful prayer, 
the “Memorare”. He surrendered at last! At the close of a sincere 
and contrite confession, he wiped a tear from his eye and said: 

“That’s funny. I’m crying, and I never cried before in fifteen 
years! Every morning when I saw the daylight through that little hole 
in the prison wall, I said, ‘Maybe this is the last time’, and I didn’t cry; 
but now, Father, I’m crying. . . . . O how good God is! What 
peace and comfort religion brings toa man! If I had been taught more 
about it, I would not be where I am.” 

Then he took hold of the Priest’s cassock and begged: 

“O Father, stay here and pray with me, for if I pray alone, God 
will not listen to such a poor devil as me.” 

The Priest knelt down beside him and the sobs of both could be 
heard in that dismal cell. 

A few hours later the young man was led to the scaffold and, 
resigned and repentant, bowed his head beneath the executioner’s axe. 

This is only one of the many miraculous favors granted in answer 
to the “Memorare.” We add this prayer for the benefit of those who 
have not yet learned it: 

“Remember, O most gracious Virgin Mary, that never was it known 
that any one who fled to thy protection, implored thy help, and sought 
thy intercession, was left unaided. Inspired with this confidence, I 
fly to thee, O Virgin of virgins, my Mother. To thee do I come, 
before thee I stand, sinful and sorrowful. O Mother of the Word 
Incarnate, despise not my petitions, but in thy mercy hear and answer 
me. Amen.” 


A CATHOLIC WIFE AND MOTHER 





The position of wife to the President’s private Secretary gives a 
woman the right to enter the highest society of the capitol. But Mrs. 
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Joseph P. Tumulty, who at present holds that position, doesn’t care 
for such things; neither has she joined any of the philanthropic organ- 
izations of the city. She says that all her time is taken up in caring 
for her husband and their six children. The reward for this devotion 
to duty is that her’s is one of the happiest homes in Washington. She 
is the only woman in the city that is ever honored with an informal 
call from the President. He often drops in after an automobile ride 
and spends a few happy moments with the six Tumulty children. 
Evidently Mrs. Tumulty is not one of those who say that it is 
impossible for women in high places to live up to Catholic ideals. 


A HOME-THRUST 





“A fine-looking and fashionably dressed woman had just alighted 
from her limousine at the hotel entrance and was suddenly approached 
by a shabbily dressed man who requested a dime. 

“No, I have no money to spare for you. I do not see why an able- 
bodied man like you should go about begging.” 

“T s’pose, ma’am,” said the lazy tramp, “it’s fer about the same 
reason that a healthy woman like you boards at a hotel instead of 
keepin’ house.” —Harper’s Magazine. 


A SAINT’S WAY 





The monogram of Christ, designed by San Bernardino, is to be met 
with many times in the course of a day’s ramble through Sienna. 
The story goes that after one of the Saint’s sermons the Sienese gave 
up (for the moment) their frivolous amusements, and, in particular, 
they played cards no more. And so, one day, while the Saint was 
walking down a quiet street, a man came out of one of the houses and 
attacked him. 

“Is it a holy work,” he asked angrily, “to take the bread out of a 
man’s mouth? Here am I, a maker of play-cards—and now, on your 
account, men play no more. My trade has gone, and I shall be ruined.” 

Then the Saint, who, like all Saints, was very human, and full of 
charity and understanding, was exceedingly sorry for the poor man. 

“Indeed, brother,” he said gently, “your case is a hard one. But 
let us see what can be done.” 
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So saying, he marked the monogram of Christ with a stick upon the 
ground. 

“Instead of playing-cards, make cards with this inscription. Thus 
you will earn a living and help to save men’s souls.” 

The man obeyed, and the Sienese, taught by San Bernardino, bought 
the cards and nailed them to their houses. The custom spread through- 


out Italy, and these cards may still be seen in all parts of the country.— 
Irish Rosary. 


A CLIPPING FROM THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 





This is the time-table that a Chicago judge has devised for a little 
girl whose father and mother have been divorced: 


WITH MAMMA. WITH DADDY. 
Monday, Tuesday afternoon, 
Wednesday, Thursday afternoon, 
Friday, Every other Saturday 
Every other Sunday, (afternoon), 

Every other Saturday, Every other Sunday, 
Every night, Half summer, 

Half summer, Easter or 

Easter or Christmas. 
Christmas. 


The arrangement was made because when the child was asked with 
which parent she preferred to live, she answered emphatically, “with 
both!” 

It is sad to think of this child, just old enough to begin to under- 
stand what a broken family means, who has no quarrel with either of 
her parents, but whose home life must be henceforth a thing of shreds 
and patches. Called into being by no volition of her own, guiltless of 
the offense which has shattered her family, she must yet begin to bear 
the weight of the world’s woe. 

Do fathers and mothers think of the rights and the happiness of 
their children when they allow the evil to grow up that can result only 
in destruction of the home? Do they think of what the cost will be 
when they conclude that their own woes have grown so great that 
there is no hope left but separation? How great must an evil be to be 
sufficient cause for offending one of the little ones? How heavy is a 
millstone hung about one’s neck? 
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Pointed Paragraphs 

















SHOP-WORN GOODS 





Marriageable men are like gown-hunting women—they do not pur- 
chase the goods in the show window. -A five hundred dollar gown 
is exposed to the very best advantage by an artistic window dresser. 
Many stop to admire it, especially those who are already supplied or 
those who have not five cents in their pocket. Those who have the 
means and the desire to purchase such a gown will not stand there 
long; they will enter the store and state their request. If offered the 
gown in the window they will refuse it. “Damaged from exposure; let 
me see one that has been kept carefully covered.” 

A beautiful woman chooses the fashions, the places, the behaviour 
that will best expose her natural charms. She is gazed upon by hun- 
dreds, and from many of those gazes a modest woman would shrink 
with loathing. She is gazed upon by hundreds, but principally by 
those who have no intention of taking a wife or who already have one. 
The men whose qualities make them desirable and deserving husbands, 
pass on and choose from among those who, thanks to Christian mod- 
esty, have not damaged their charms by exposure to the public gaze. 


Neither gown-hunting women nor marriageable men care for shop- 
_worn goods. 


SPARE THE ROD AND SPOIL THE CHILD 





We hear far too often from the parents of children under twelve, 
“TI haven’t the heart to whip the little dears”; and from the parents of 
children in their teens, “I can’t make them mind” ; and from the parents 
of children past twenty, “They have broken my heart”. Away with 
mawkish sentimentality, if not out of love for God and a sense of 
parental duty, at least in order to assure your own future peace of 
mind. There are very few children so angelic that they will not profit 
by bodily chastisement administered for good reason at proper inter- 
vals, without passion or excess. We feel safe in saying this since we 
have Holy Scripture to back us. And it is comforting to hear a clear- 
headed statesman like ex-President Taft saying: “We are coddling 
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our boys and girls. We are humoring their immature and callow pre- 
ferences and desires, and we are not, through obedience and authority, 
teaching them the lessons that are essential to make them successful 
and useful members of the community. We have had the ridiculous 
exhibition of school children striking because some favorite principal 
has been transferred to another school, and we find the newspapers 
stimulating such movements, and weak-minded parents looking with 
pride upon the courage and enterprise of their offspring.” And again 
a jury of clear-headed men frees a school teacher who had been ar- 
rested for flogging an unruly boy and says: “When we send our chil- 
dren to the public schools we give the school quasi-parental control 
over them, and it should be evident to all reasonable minds that the 
proper correction and punishment of refractory boys is a necessary 
thing for the discipline of the schools.” 


When parental love demands a great personal sacrifice for the good 
of a child we will generally find that the parent who had the courage 
to punish his child when necessary will make that sacrifice much sooner 


than the selfishly sentimental one who “could never bear to touch the 
dear”. 


REACTIONARY, MEDIAEVAL, TYRANNICAL _ 





Reactionary, mediaeval, tyrannical. These were some of the com- 
pliments tendered to the German Bishops assembled at Fulda who for- 
bade the children of their dioceses to attend any but Catholic picture 
shows and those only on rare occasions, and forbade the children under 
six years of age to attend picture shows of any kind. Then our 
prison wardens and criminal judges must be reactionary and mediaeval, 
for they are everywhere proclaiming the moral evils resulting from 
picture shows. The Journal of the American Medical Association 
must be reactionary and mediaeval for it is proclaiming the physical 
evils that result from these same shows. The symptoms, it says, con- 
sist of headache, vertigo, nausea, and fatigue of the eyes, followed 
later by vomiting, sleeplessness, and lack of energy. 


Catholic Bishops are not cranks; they do not brand a thing as an 


invention of the devil simply because it is abused, but they lay wise and 
prudent restraints upon its use. 
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A BRAKE ON THE WHEELS 





In its K. of C. edition, the Tidings (Los Angeles) gives a picture 
of the grand ball in the Knights’ splendid new auditorium. It is grati- 
fying to note in this picture how modestly the women are dressed, 
even at such a function as a grand ball, even at such a time as the 
present when immodesty in dress is called a necessity in good society. 
The example of our Catholic women is the only brake on the wheels 
of fashion as it glides rapidly downwards towards the period when 
our public places will be filled with shameless women bent on exciting 
the passions of lustful men. 

Doubtless even at the K. of C. ball there were a few giddy creatures 
who allowed the dictates of impure fashions to drown the warning 
voice of Christian modesty; but if there were any such they had 
enough virtue to keep to the background and not sully the picture— 
and even so much virtue is a treasure nowadays. 


EMPTY PROTESTANT CHURCHES 





Many reasons have been alleged for the emptiness of the Protestant 
churches. Here is an additional one: A Protestant Episcopal Chapel 
in Philadelphia advertises for a janitor “married but without children”, 
When a Church encourages its people to break the law of God and sin 
against nature, it is not surprising that those same people break the 
laws of the Church and stay away from its services. 


The Catholic Standard and Times is doing a good work in exposing 
those firms who secretly solicit help adding that the prospective em- 
ployee “must be a Protestant”. Since they have such a dread of Cath- 
olics, they surely do not wish to accept any Catholic money, it might 
be innoculated with some sort of “Popish poison”. Catholics will 
probably respect this holy fear and deal elsewhere. 


France holds the record on many counts. Among other things she 
leads the world in the number of dogs. Statistics show that there are 
three million canine voices ready to salute the pale moon when she 
rises over the vine-clad hills of France. A French paper says: “Per- 
haps it were better if we had fewer dogs and more children; but one 
cannot have everything”. 
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“FOLLOW ME” 





Young Friend, are you not one of the favored few to whom Jesus 
Christ calls in these words? You see the souls, for whom He died, 
perishing for want of religious teachers. Your pity and your faith 
move you to give generously of your hard earned wages to further the 
good work. Still He is not satisfied; He does not want your money, 
He wants yourself. Town after town and city after city are offering 
to build Catholic schools and hospitals and orphanages and homes for 
the aged, but the Bishops must refuse, for they have no Sisters to put 
in charge. Our Divine Saviour always gives enough vocations to 
supply the needs of the time, but there are always some ungenerous 
souls who do not correspond with their vocation. Are you one of 
them? “But,” you say, ‘the sacrifice!’ Thank God! The greater the 
sacrifice, the greater will be your joy, the greater your love, the greater 
your reward! Jesus was called to make a sacrifice for you—the sacri- 
fice of His life on the bitter cross. “And, oh how I long,” he exclaimed, 
“for that hour to arrive.” It is He that asks you to make this sacrifice ; 
and He offers you Himself in return. If you judge that He is not 
worth it, then refuse Him. 


AM I MY BROTHER’S KEEPER? 





Easter time began the first Sunday in Lent and will end on Trinity 
Sunday, June 7. Every Catholic, who wilfully neglects to make a 
worthy Communion during that time, ceases to be a Catholic in the 
true sense of the word. Blessing and cursing are placed before him; 
he refuses the blessing and chooses the curse. Death, without repent- 
ance for that sin, will mean eternal damnation; and, if the law of the 
Church were applied in its strictness, he could not be buried in a Cath- 
olic graveyard. O how you prayed—when one near and dear to you 
was in danger of missing his Easter duty—how you prayed and offered 
up Masses and Communions and sufferings and good works until God 
heard your petition! But should you stop now? God’s all-powerful 
grace has conquered your loved one and brought him captive to the 
Tribunal of Mercy and to the Table of the Lord. But there are hun- 
dreds of others who have not yet surrendered. You can never con- 
ceive how difficult they find it to perform this duty. Is not your 
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charity broad enough to help even them? Their conversion may bring 
unspeakable consolation to a broken-hearted wife or mother. They, 
as well as yourself, are children of the Heavenly Father, brothers of 
Jesus Christ. It is like Cain and not like Christ to shirk the Christian 
duty of praying for them and to say, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 


THE TEST 





A worldly organization, fraternity, or society, may be called suc- 
cessful when its finances are safe, when its helpfulness in business and 
politics is assured. On the other hand, a Catholic society or a society 
of Catholics, let it have what it may, is never successful unless its 
members are honest, chaste, honorable, and exact in the discharge of 
their civic and religious duties. No matter how many grand achieve- 
ments the society may be able to boast of, if its members lack these 
virtues the society is a failure, a stumbling block in the path of Cath- 
olics, an enemy of the cross of Christ. Its best assurance that the 
members possess these virtues and that those who do not possess them 
will leave the society is a strict insistence on Easter duty. It goes 
without saying that they all have a law to this effect, but unfortunately 
the law sometimes becomes a dead letter. There may be men who are 
mean enough to make a mock confession simply to evade expulsion 
from the society; but such hypocrites are rare. Most men, when they 
make a Confession, make a good one. And one of the necessary 
requisites for a good Confession is a firm resolution to be honest, 
chaste, honorable, and exact in the discharge of one’s religious duties. 


President Chas. A. Blanchard, of Wheaton College, writing in the 
March number of the Christian Cynosure, says: “Mr. Allen Pinkerton 
told my father that he was obliged to leave the Masonic lodge because 
criminals were always appealing to him as a Freemason to let them 
go. The head of the secret service in the Treasury Department of 
Washington told me the same in regard to his own relattons. He said 
that he was obliged to go to his lodge and say to them that while he 
was head of the secret service he must be excused from his Masonic 
obligations, and he did this openly and freely because counterfeiters, 
violators of mail laws, and other criminals were appealing to him as a 
Freemason to let them go.” 
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“O CONSISTENCY, THOU ART A JEWEL” 





The first death caused by a modern flying machine occurred Sept. 
17, 1908. In the brief space of time that elapsed since then 462 airmen 
have died in the operation of such machines. “In the interest of 
science,” is the modern excuse for this wholesale butchery. 

Medical men say that they can learn to cure many fatal diseases if 
they are allowed to experiment upon living cats and dogs. “It is too 
utterly cruel,’ says that same modern opinion, and the doctors are 
arrested if they attempt it. 

Where is the consistency? In the interest of science, they kill men 
over whose lives we have no right whatsoever, and in the interest of 
that same science, they prohibit the killing of cats and dogs, which have 
absolutely no rights of their own but were created by God solely for 
the use of man. Only another proof of how badly befuddled men 
become when they try to settle moral questions without the guidance 
of Christ’s infallible Church. 

But perhaps, “if we only knew,” there is more consistency in the 
hearts of these people than in their words. All the talk about the 
“interest of science” is only a blind. The real reason why they so 
readily condone the murder of men by aeroplanes is because they have 
a morbid desire to witness the spilling of human blood. But few avia- 
tors were killed in purely scientific experiments ; they were killed when 
they went against the laws of science and against their own better 
judgment in catering to a sensation-hungry mob. And the reason why 
our modern moralists oppose scientific experiments on living animals 
is, not the Christian virtue of pity, but a morbid dread of anything 
that will make them feel uncomfortable, no matter how beneficial it 
may be for suffering humanity. 


WHY DON’T YOU REFUTE THE MENACE? 





The first reason why we do not refute the Menace is because it is 
impossible; no honest man can refute false statements as fast as a 
liar can make them. When a professional liar makes a statement dam- 
aging to some one else honest men consider that statement a lie, as 
usual, until the contrary is proven. But that sounds as though you 
were charging the Menace staff with being professional liars. Well, 
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rather! Here are some specimens of their work: The Menace said 
the Catholics had burned the house of a Michigan Minister; it was 
shown in court that the Minister burned it himself. The Menace 
spread broadcast a vile thing that it called the K. of C. oath; it was 
proved in court that the oath was false. The Menace described the 
crimes of several Priests; investigation proved that no such Priests 
ever existed. The Menace painted the horrors of a convent in Man- 
hattan, Kansas; the people of the town know that there is no such 
convent in the place. The list might go on indefinitely. But, says our 
alarmed correspondent, the Menace backs up its statements with figures 
and dates. We answer that it is as easy to lie about figures and dates 
as about anything else. 

The second reason why we do not refute the Menace is because it 
is not necessary. The honest and fair-minded are the only persons 
for whose opinion we care. But honest and fair-minded people do not 
read the Menace—they deem it quite as dishonorable to read vile 
calumny as to listen to it. Since, therefore, they do not read the 
Menace lies, why should we tantalize them with a refutation. 

The third reason why we do not refute the Menace is because we 
are better employed. The Liguorian is a magazine “devoted to the 
growth of Catholic belief and practice”; its object is to help the Cath- 
olics of this country to know their faith and live according to it. When 
they do this, Christ’s Church will have an unanswerable refutation of 
all the calumnies the father of lies can invent—even if he works his 
office in Aurora overtime. 


GENERAL MILES TWENTY-THREE YEARS AGO 





“Tt was my good fortune during the war to have in my division,” 
said General Miles, “that gallant body of men known as the Irish 
Brigade of the Army of the Potomac. . . . . I have seen many 
times that brigade engaged in battle, and I remember as it passed over 
the green turf of Malvern Hill, going into action on that memorable 
occasion, Meagher, riding in front of the line, turned, and drawing his 
good sword, said to his men: ‘Come on, my good men, Ireland shall 
have another day.’ 


“He remembered with love his native land while battling for the 
life of his adopted country. At Antietam I remember distinctly seeing 
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the brigade ascending a crest swept by shot and shell, the morning light 
glistening on the bright banner of the stars and stripes. Alongside of 
the banner of freedom these men carried the flag of their native land 
—the green flag of Ireland. Coming under the hot fire of the enemy, 
both flags went down, only to be raised again by some stout heroes, 
again to fall to the earth. They rose and fell in that way no less than 
five times, until they were both reddened with patriots’ blood, yet they 
moved on together through the storm and smoke of battle to find 
victory. 

“The men in that brigade were heroic in battle and were the most 
cheerful soldiers in camp. It mattered not how deep the mud, how 
severe the storm, how limited the clothing or the amount of rations, 
they never were without their inspiring joy, producing humor and wit. 
Even amid the dread scenes of war their fondness for sport was always 
demonstrated.” 

These are the exact words of General Miles in a speech delivered 
twenty-three years ago as reported by Jeremiah Corrigan in the Kansas 
City Catholic Register. And now this same General Miles is one of 
the leaders of a society of bigots called the “Guardians of Liberty,” 
who are trying to drive out of the land they have helped to save all 
who profess the same faith as the “Irish Brigade.” In sorrow rather 
than anger we contemplate how, with advanced age and family troubles, 
this once clear and honest mind has so pitifully degenerated. 


PROMISES OF JESUS TO THOSE DEVOTED TO HIS 
SACRED HEART 





1) I will give them all the graces necessary for their state of life. 

2) I will establish peace in their families. 

3) I will console them in all their afflictions. 

4) I will be their assured refuge in life, and more especially at 
death. 

5) 1 will pour out abundant benedictions on all their undertakings. 

6) Sinners shall find in My Heart the source and infinite ocean of 
mercy. 

7) Tepid souls shall become fervent. 

8) Fervent souls shall advance rapidly to great perfection. 

9) I will bless the houses in which the image of My Sacred Heart 
shall be exposed and honored. 
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10) I will give to Priests the gift of moving the most hardened 
hearts. 

11) Persons who propagate this devotion shall have their names 
inscribed in My Heart, never to be effaced from it. 

12) I promise, in the excess of the mercy of My Heart, that Its 
all-powerful love will grant to all those who receive Communion on the 
first Friday of every month, for nine consecutive months, the grace of 
final penitence, and that they shall not die under My displeasure, nor 
without receiving the sacraments, and My heart shall be their secure 
refuge at that last hour. 

The promises of the Sacred Heart are for all—not only for women 
and children, but for all. Thousands of our American men are gen- 
erous enough to go to Mass early in the morning before their day’s 
work begins and receive Holy Communion on the first Friday of nine 
consecutive months. If you have not yet done so, begin during June, 
the month of the Sacred Heart. 


BE UP AND DOING 





Our luxurious observation cars are supplied with literature. Good. 
Not merely profane but also sacred literature. Better. Often that 
most sacred of all literature, the Holy Bible. Still Better. But, at 
least on one great railroad system, the prefaces of these Bibles con- 
tained statements insulting to Catholics. Tut, tut. 

The American Federation of Catholic Societies didn’t say, “Tut, 
tut.” No; after discussing the matter in their meetings, they went 
to the passenger traffic manager of the road and said: “The few hun- 
dred thousand Catholic Americans whom we represent are displeased 
to see those Bibles with the insulting preface in your cars.” And the 
passenger traffic manager said: “Your complaint is just; those Bibles 
with the insulting preface will be removed at once.” 

Are there not other wrongs to right here around us? There are 
lying text-books and professors publicly teaching atheism in our State 
universities and schools, there are items and articles in popular maga- 
zines and in the daily press that are flagrantly unjust to Catholics, there 
are firms and newspapers that are corrupting our youth with immodest 
advertisements, there are slimy sheets like the Menace and obscene 
and irreligious post cards and papers circulating through the mails in 
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defiance of the law, there are bad theaters and picture shows, and hypo- 
critical proselytisers, and other evils too numerous to mention. In- 
stead of imitating the lazy man who has not the courage of his con- 
victions and saying, “Tut, tut,” let us imitate the Federation of Cath- 
olic Societies and say things that will bring results. 


ISOSCELES 





The failure of the public schools to “furnish the goods” is not due 
to the material upon which they work. For example: the word 
“isosceles,” which occurs so frequently in geometry, was spelled in 
fifty-six different ways by the high school students who took the state 
geometrical examination in New York. They have inventive genius 
of no mean order, <hose high school students! 


Figures taken from the Catholic Directory for 1914: There are 
16,067,985 Catholics in the United States. In the United States and 
possessions there are 24,224,609. In the United States there are 14,651 
churches and 18,568 Priests. There are 5,403 parochial schools with 
1,429,859 children attending them. If we add the number of children 
attending colleges, academies, etc., there are, all told, 1,669,391 children 
receiving a Catholic education. The twenty-five banner Catholic states, 
if we consider their Catholic population, come in the following order: 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Massachusetts, Ohio, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, New Jersey, Missouri, Minnesota, Connecticut, 
California, Texas, Iowa, Rhode Island, Maryland, Indiana, Kentucky, 
New Mexico, Kansas, New Hampshire, Maine, Nebraska, Colorado. 


And now thou comest back to me, 
And hast not voice nor strength to pray ; 
But, in mute anguish, at My feet 
A bleeding, broken heart dost lay. 
Didst thou not know ’twas I that sent 
The Angel-grief to shelter thee, 
To cloud thy way, that shadow-storms 
Might drive thy spirit back to me? 


—The Voice of the Sacred Heart by M. E. Henry. 
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Catholic Events 














We have spoken of the National Shrine in honor of the Immaculate 
Conception which is to be erected at Washington. Forty thousand 
dollars have already been subscribed. 

* * * 


Nine girls named Murphy, of the same family, all became Nuns 
and went to labor in India. The nine are now stationed in the same 
convent. 

* * e 

Thirty negroes were baptized at one time in St. Monica’s Church, 

Kansas City. 
= * zx 

During the year just passed the archdiocese of New York raised 

the net sum of $157,068 for the propagation of the Faith. 
* * * 


The Holy Father has just obtained a site for a new church in the 
slum district beyond the Tiber. 
* * * 

By a vote of 34 to 5 the New York Board of Education decided 
April 8, that graduates of all private schools of a certain standing 
shall be admitted to the public high schools without an examination. 
Until now the graduates of the Catholic schools were obliged to submit 
to the hardship of a special examination before being admitted. Dr. 
Abraham Flexner, the Carnegie expert, bitterly opposed the measure. 
But Catholics do not expect justice from Carnegie and his following. 

* * * 


Very Rev. N. L. Franzen, C. Ss. R., celebrated the silver jubilee 
of his ordination, April 26. 
* * * 


Russia’s bitter hatred of the Catholic Church is showing itself. 
She is placing every possible obstacle in the way of Catholic Mission- 
aries passing through the country on their way to China. 

* * * 


The present age has just lost one of its greatest poets by the death 
of the French writer, Mistral. Enthusiastic admirers wished to crown 
him with laurels on the Capitol hill, Rome, like his great predecessor, 


Petrarch. When he learned that it was a Masonic movement he 
refused. 
x * * 


Bebel, the well known German Socialist, “the redeemer of the 


people,” was born poor and died rich; Don Luis Felipe, the saintly 


Bishop of Zamora, Spain, was born rich and died poor.—Revista 
Catolica. 
* * * 
The Pope instructed the Papal ,Nuncios in Argentine, Brazil, and 
Chile to support any action of the governments to which they are 


accredited looking to a peaceful solution of the Mexican crisis.— 
Western World (Des Moines). 
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Theodore B. Basselin, a wealthy lumberman of New York, has left 
$750,000 to the Catholic University for the education of young men 
to the Priesthood. 

* * 

It is reported that two or three million Bulgars are likely to become 
Catholics within the near future. 

. * & 

When special services for the Police Force were held in St. 
Joseph’s church, New York, a few weeks ago by Father McGuirl, 
Chaplain of the Department, about one thousand policemen assembled 
at the Police Station and marched to the church. 

* * * 

A K. of C. council in Cincinnati has established a night school 

course for its members. A practical move. 
* * * 

One of the latest proofs of the Holy Father’s zeal for souls is the 
establishment in Rome of a training college for Priests to care for 
Italian emigrants, to teach foreign languages, and to make a special 
study of matters pertaining to the welfare of emigrants. 

* * * 

Cardinal O’Connell has ordered that Holy Mass be said several 
times each week for the dead in Holy Cross Cemetery. This moves 
the Newark Monitor to make the happy suggestion that we have one 
or several “Catholic Decoration Days” throughout the whole country 
when we will meet in the graveyard, not so much to decorate their 
graves with flowers as to comfort their souls by assisting at the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass above their hallowed remains. 

* * * 

Father Jewell (formerly a Protestant Minister of Manistee, Mich.) 

celebrated the Mass in the Redemptorist church at Grand Rapids, 


Mich., during which his daughter was received into the Dominican 
Order. 


* * * 


Among the first to die in the taking of Vera Cruz were three Cath- 
olics, Haggerty, Gisburne, and Lane. The A. P. A.’s and the Guard- 


ians of Liberty were all snug and safe. at home saving the country 
from the Pope. 


* * + 
The Catholic Church Extension Society has built a second Motor 


Chapel Car to spread the faith throughout the length and breadth of 
Texas. 


* * * 


The mayor of the city, all the civil authorities, and a multitude of 
people attended the funeral of Rosa Sarto, the Pope’s sister, when the 
body was removed from the temporary vault. It is sad to think that 
the Supreme Head of the Universal Church, though only a few hours 
distant, dared not leave his prison to be present at the ceremony. 

ok * * 

The city of Philadelphia paid, in one year, eight million dollars for 
the education of the 180,000 children who attend the public schools. 
Therefore, the Catholic Church, which educates 65,000 children in the 
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parochial schoals, saves the taxpayers two million dollars. To build a 
public school costs the city about 160,000 dollars. Therefore the 
Catholic Church, which has built 87 parochial schools, thereby saves 
the taxpayers several additional millions. 
s s s 
As a mark of special regard for the American Cardinals Gibbons, 
Farley, and O’Connell, the Holy Father held the consistory while 
they were in Rome, May 25. Thirteen new Cardinals were appointed. 
Five are Italians, two Germans, two Austro-Hungarians, one French, 
one Spanish, one English—Abbot Gasquet, and one Canadian—Arch- 
bishop Begin of Quebec. The growing importance of the American 
Church is shown by the fact that we have for the first time in our 
history five Cardinals on the American continent: three in the United 
States, one in Canada, and one in Brazil. 
s s 
An Archbishop and Bishop of Mexico, stopped at Vera Cruz on 
their way to Rome. During their stay all possible courtesies were 
extended to them by General Funston, U.S. A. The Holy Father, in 


his deep solicitude for unhappy Mexico, is anxiously awaiting their 
report. 


The Redemptorist Fathers are about to found a new house near 
Ephrata in the diocese of Harrisburg, Penn. They have already 


established two new foundations in Canada, and one at Coeur d’ Alene 
in Idaho. 


President Wilson sent a letter expressing his sincere thanks to 


numerous Priests who volunteered to go to Mexico as Chaplains in 
case of war. 
s s s 


The case of Sister Teresa, “the Little Flower of Jesus,” will be 
brought before the Sacred Congregation of Rites at Rome. Earnest 
hopes are expressed that it will finally result in her beatification. Her 
clients should pray for the success of the process. 

s * a 


Thanks to Rev. William McConnell, the legislature of New Jersey 


has passed a bill allowing Nuns to travel half fare on the railroads of 
the state. 


* s s 


Two Anglican clergymen and two prominent Anglican laymen were 
received into the Church during one week in April. 
* * & 


A hospital for patients stricken with tuberculosis and other dis- 
eases which shut them out from the general hospitals, has just been 


completed in Long Island. It is in charge of the Little Sisters of the 
Poor of St. Francis. 


* * * 


Miss Rose Tige, the Catholic Principal of the Westville (N. J.) 
public school, died Feb. 27. The board of this overwhelmingly Prot- 


estant district publicly expressed their esteem for her and their grati- 
tude for her work. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address all Questions to Rev. P. Geiermann, C. Ss. R., Oconomowoc, Wis. 


If God is unchangeable how can He 
be grieved by my sins? 

Only figuratively speaking can God 
be said to grieve on account of man’s 
sins. He is infinite, eternal, and un- 
changeable. When He sees man abuse 
His gifts to offend Him, He is said 
to grieve at the malice of man, though, 
in fact, the malice of man is power- 
less to reach Him, no matter how 
grievous it may be. 

How long should I pray and reflect 
before deciding on my vocation? 

Until the light of grace gives you 
moral certainty of the particular state 
in life to which God has called you. 


Is there any mercy in hell? 


In discussing the question whether 
there is justice and mercy in all of 
God’s works, St. Thomas says that 
God shows mercy in hell by punishing 
the reprobate a little less than the rigor 
of His justice would demand. 


What good will Extreme Unction do 
to a person who is unconscious? 

Actual consciousness is not an essen- 
tial requisite for the valid reception of 
Extreme Unction. As long as the sick 
person had the intention of receiving 
this sacrament and was truly contrite 
before losing consciousness, Extreme 
Unction would benefit him though he 
would derive more good from it if he 
received it while conscious and had 
devoutly prepared himself by a good 
confession and a devout holy Com- 
munion. 


If we are predestined from all eter- 
nity what good is there in praying for 
one another? 


Predestination is that wise foresight 
of God which “reacheth from end to 
end mightily, and ordereth all things 
sweetly,” (Wis. 8, 1) united to that 
love which has prepared “glory, honor, 
and peace,” (Rom. 2, 10) for all in- 
telligent creatures, and bestows the. 
same on all, who with good will, co- 
operate with the grace of God. From 
all eternity God has foreseen the good 
will of man. In time He calls man by 
the gift of faith, and, if man perse- 
veres in his good will, justifies him 


by His grace and crowns him with 
glory in heaven. As grace is a free 
gift of God, we should daily pray for 
the grace of perseverance, and do what 
we can to make it efficacious for our- 
selves and for others. 

The opinion which maintains that 
predestination has no regard to the 
good will or merit of man has long 
ago been condemned as heretical by 
the Church. 

A fellow workman claims that the 
Gospel story of the Savior’s birth is a 
myth. How can I convince him of 
the contrary? 

Pray for him that he may be of 
good will. When a man is so ignorant 
and conceited that he spurns the mirac- 
ulous testimony of God and the uni- 
versal belief of Christendom he will 
cling to the same opinion when you 
convince him against his will. 

What is a Scapular Medal? 

A scapular medal is a medal that 
may be worn instead of the scapulars. 
It must have the image of Christ man- 
ifesting His Sacred Heart on one 
side and may have any image of the 
Blessed Virgin on the other side. It 
may be worn by all who have been 
duly invested with the scapular, and 
must be blessed for this purpose by a 
duly authorized priest. 


What is a privileged altar? 

A privileged altar is one to which 
the Church has attached the privilege 
of gaining a plenary indulgence for 
the dead by having the sacrifice of the 
Mass offered on it for their repose. 


If Christ is to be our Model why did 
He never suffer interior temptations? 

In its widest acceptation a tempta- 
tion is any kind of a trial. In a more 
specific sense it is an allurement or 
inclination to sin. According to the 
first definition a temptation may come 
from God, as, for example, when God 
tempted Abraham to sacrifice his son. 
As an allurement to sin, however, a 
temptation can come only from the 
flesh, the world, and the devil. Though 
every allurement to sin is interiorly 
detected by the mind and suffered by 
the will, only those temptations which 
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arise from man’s corrupt nature can 
properly be called interior temptations. 
Our divine Savior assumed human 
nature without its inordinate concu- 
piscence to save us from its corrup- 
tion and the slavery of sin. It was 
contrary to His divine perfection to 
suffer temptations of the flesh. Still, 
He gave us a sublime example of 
triumphing over the promptings of 
human nature, when, in the garden of 
Gethsemane, He freely consented to 
die for ungrateful mankind, and when, 
on Calvary’s heights, He heroically 
conformed to the divine Will. 


Where can a boy whose parents are 
poor study for the priesthood? 

A boy with a vocation for a Relig- 
ious Order will be helped to attain 
the priesthood by the Order he joins. 
For others some of our seminaries 
make provision. Let him go to his 
pastor for advice and direction. 


What is the proper age for the bap- 
tism of a child? 

As soon as it is born. Catholic 
parents should not only be solicitous 
to have the child baptized as soon as 
possible after birth, but should try to 
have a Catholic doctor or midwife, 
or at least some Catholic neighbor, 
prepared to baptize the child before 
birth, if necessary. When a child, 
that has been born, is sickly, it should 
be baptized at home without delay; 
otherwise it should be brought to 
church for baptism at least on the fol- 
lowing Sunday. It certainly would 
be sinful to delay the spiritual regen- 
eration of a child out of sheer negli- 
gence. 


Can you throw any light on the 
Bible narrative of the creation of Eve? 


On account of the exalted position 
which Eve was destined to fill in the 
plan of God it was proper that she 
be formed from a rib of Adam, and 
not like him from the slime of the 
earth. Eve was not only to be a help 
to Adam in the generation of the 
human race, but also his companion 
for life. By taking her from the side 
of Adam God wanted to make her so 
dear to him that he would always love 
her as “bone of his bone and flesh of 
his flesh,” for thus they were literally 
“two in one flesh.” “Eve was not taken 
from the head or from the feet but 
from the side of Adam,” says St. 


Thomas, “to indicate the intimate union 
that should exist between them. She 
should not dominate him, and he 
should not enslave her. Like the 
union between Christ and His Church 
did God wish the union between Adam 
and Eve to be.” 


Does God not chastize the sinner 
more than He rewards the just? 


On the contrary God rewards the 
just more than He punishes the 
wicked. It is quite universally ad- 
mitted that in punishing the wicked 
the justice of God is in some way 
tempered by His mercy. But in re- 
warding the just His justice is always 
crowned by His love. 


I do not go to Holy Communion 
daily because I fear I may have sinned 
grievously. I consent to bad thoughts 
before I am aware of their presence. 


The borderland between the temp- 
tation and the sin of immodest 
thought or desire affords the devil 
many an opportunity to tempt persons 
to discouragement. On the one hand, 
on account of original sin, human na- 
ture is more prone to impurity than 
to any other vice. On the other hand 
persons who have no clear knowledge 
of temptation and of sin easily mis- 
take the mere presence of an unwel- 
come thought or the fascination which 
it may exercise over corrupt nature 
for the sin itself. When thus they sin- 
cerely condemn themselves without 
considering the advertence of the mind 
to the temptation or the consent of 
the will to it, they will either give way 
to discouragement or worry on until 
some prudent director enlightens them. 
Let my correspondent therefore bear 
in mind that a temptation is an allure- 
ment to sin, but that sin is the delib- 
erate consent of the higher faculty of 
the soul to a temptation. No matter 
how intense or severe the temptation, 
no matter how wayward corrupt na- 
ture, no one can commit a mortal sin 
without knowingly and wilfully turn- 
ing away from God and deliberately 
preferring the sin to His love and 
friendship. No one can consent to 
bad thoughts without first being aware 
of their presence. And the severer 
the temptation over which one tri- 
umphs, the greater the glory and re- 
ward in heaven. Child, resume your 
laudable practice of daily Communion. 
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Some Good Books 














The popularity and demand for Mgr. 
Benson’s novel Initiation is such that 
Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 
are about to bring out a new edition. 
Father Benson’s work deserves the high 
appreciation it has received. It is dif- 
ficult to say whether the Monsignor’s 
best art is used in his delineation of Sir 
Nevill Fanning, the character of the 
story, or on the egotist he wishes to 
marry, or on the beautiful nature of 
Aunt Anna. Though it is a book of 
almost 450 well packed pages, no novel 
reader will skip one and feel satisfied. 
Price, $1.35. 


Every Catholic boy and girl in the 
land will be glad to know that Father 
Finn, S. J., has written another story 
as interesting and as tasteful as all 
his other books. In The Fairy of the 
Snows Father Finn shows how Alice 
Morrow was saved, almost lost, and 
saved again, and all by kind words. 
Boys will enjoy the story because the 
lover of boys had to say something 
about boys even in a girls’ story. And 
every girl will learn something about 
herself she did not know or realize be- 
fore. If those charged with the care 
of children, whether priest or parent, 
would take to heart the hints in this 
book we are sure that we would have 
more real every-day Fairies of the 
Snows. The book is published by 
Benziger Bros. Price, 


A new volume has been added to 
the Notre Dame Series of the Lives of 
the Saints. It is the Life of St. Louis, 
King of France, 1215 to 1270. St. 
Louis is the great ideal of mediaeval 
kingship, and the author of this life 
is in thorough sympathy with its sub- 
ject, and presents him as he was, an 
ideal statesman, an ideal ruler, an 
ideal judge. The book is interesting, 
too, on account of the new life it in- 
stils into the old story of, the Cru- 
sades. The work is edifying and 
scholarly. It is sold in America by 
B. Herder, St. Louis. Price, $1.25. 


We have just received two volumes 
of Conference Matter for Religious, 
compiled by Rev. F. Girardey, C. Ss. 
R., with an introduction by Very Rev. 
Thos. P. Brown, Provincial Superior 
of the Redemptorist Fathers of the 
Western States. “The venerable com- 
piler,” says V. R. Father Brown in the 
Introduction, “has embodied in these 
solid and instructive discourses, his 
own experience of more than fifty 
years. . . . Religious will find in 
these Spiritual Conferences a most 
lucid exposition of their obligations 
and a reliable exponent of all matters 
pertaining to their holy state. The 
conferences on education are particu- 
larly adapted to the use of those whose 


vocation is to instruct the young.” 
Published by B. Herder. 


_ Allen’s Defence of English Catholics 
is among the books in “The Catholic 
Library” Series. Like most books of 
its date (1584) its title page is a good 
resumé of its contents. “A True, Sin- 
cere and Modest Defence of English 
Catholics that Suffer for their Faith 
both at Home and Abroad, against a 
False, Seditious and Slanderous Libel, 
entitled ‘The Execution of Justice in 
England,’ Wherein is declared how un- 
justly the Protestants do charge Cath- 
olics with Treason; how untruly they 
deny their persecution for religion, and 
how deceitfully they seek to abuse 
strangers about the cause, greatness, 
and manner of their sufferings, etc.” 
For sale by B. Herder. Price, 35c. 


To our German readers we cannot 
recommend a handier or more artistic 
little pamphlet than Der heilige Kreuz- 
weg; it is published with the Francis- 
can text and the stations are very good 
colored prints of the beautiful paint- 
ings of Fr. Max Schmalzl, C. Ss. R. 
It is put out by Fred. Pustet, New 
York and Cincinnati. Price, toc. 
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Lucid Intervals 

















Teacher: “What is necessary for 
Baptism ?” 
Tommy: “Water, and a baby.” 


“Archimedes,” read the young pupil 
aloud, “leaped from his bath, shouting, 
‘Eureka! Eureka!’” 

“One moment, James,” said the teach- 
er. “What is the meaning of “Eu- 
reka’?” 

“‘Rureka’ means ‘I have found it.’” 

“Very well. What had Archimedes 
found?” 

James hesitated a moment, then ven- 
tured hopefully: “The soap, Mum.” 


“Now, Tommy,” said the Sunday- 
school teacher, “suppose you had two 
apples and you gave another boy his 
choice of them, you would tell him to 
take the largest one, wouldn’t you?” 

“No, ma’am,” said Tommy promptly. 

“Why, Tommy!” exclaimed the 
teacher in shocked surprise; “why 
not?” 

“Well,” said Tommy, “in dis bunch 
? wouldn’t be necessary to tell him 

at.’ 


“George Washington,” read the small 
boy from his history, “was born Febru- 
ary 22, 1732, A. D.” 

“What does ‘A. D.’ stand for?” in- 
quired the teacher. 

The small boy pondered. “I don’t 
exactly know,” he hesitated. “After 
dark, I guess.” 


“Thank you, Ma’am,” said the old 
man to his little granddaughter, who 
had brought him his slippers. “Or 
rather,” he continued, “thank you, Miss. 
You are not a Ma’am.” 

“No, Grandpa,” replied the six-year- 
old; “but I expect to be some day, and 
you might as well get used to saying 
ats 


The school-children had learned Eu- 
gene Field’s poem “Wynken, Blynken 
and Nod,” and one afternoon, for the 
entertainment of some visitors, the 
teacher had them repeat it. Thinking 


to display how well the children com- 
prehended the meaning of the poem 
she began to ask questions about it. 

“And what were the two little eyes 
and the little head doing in their little 
= that was a trundle bed?” she 
said. 

No hand came up. 

“What happens when we go to 
sleep?” she went on. Still no sign. 

“Why, children, can’t any of you 
thank what you do when you are sleep- 
ing? 

Up came the hand of a tiny, brown- 
eyed maiden. 

“Well, Dorothy, you tell us.” 

In the sweetest lisp came the answer: 

“T thnore.” 


Little Ralph had just joined the An- 
glican Sunday-school, and, on his re- 
turn home, was asked by his mother 
how he liked it. 

“Why, Mother,” he said, “they don’t 
know much down there. The teacher 
asked them what the Collect was and 
I was the only one that knew.” 

“That’s good,” said the mother; 
“and what did you tell them.” 

“Why, I told them that it was a pain 
in the stomach.” 


“Are you and papa doin’ to stay at 
home dis evening?” asked the child of 
its mother. 

“Yes, dear,” her mother replied. 

The little one looked thoughtful for 
a moment and then lisped: 

“What ith the matter?” 


Two doctors met one day, and one 
said to the other: “I hear you oper- 
ated on Smith yesterday. What did 


- you do that for?” 


“Why, for a thousand dollars.” 

“Yes, I know,” replied the other; 
“but what did you operate for?” 

“Why”—with some impatience—“for 
a thousand dollars.” 

“Yes, yes, I know; but what I mean 
is, what did Smith have?” 

“Why, I’ve told you twice already— 
a thousand dollars.” 











